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“OBJECTIVE” WORDS IN 
FIRST-YEAR LATIN 


By W. L. Carr 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine 


ANGUAGE consists largely of 
words,” and success in the study 
of a foreign language can usually 
be measured with fair accuracy by 
the extent to which the student has ac- 
quired a working vocabulary of that lan- 
guage. It is probably true that “the first 
hundred words are the hardest” for a 
student of a foreign language or for an 
infant born into an articulate world. 

An infant acquires his first stock of 
words by an aural-oral-objective method. 
An adolescent or adult student of a for- 
eign language tends to acquire his stock 
of foreign words by associating each for- 
eign word with an equivalent or nearly 
equivalent word in the vernacular. Most 
textbooks and teachers encourage this 
tendency by directing student activity 
chiefly to translation from or to the for- 
eign language, i. e., to the exchange of 
verbal symbols. Few teachers or text- 
books make anything like full use of the 
possibilities which the objective method 
offers. 

The failure to make use of the direct 
relation between the object and the for- 
eign-language name for the object is es- 
pecially common in Latin classes. This 
is true because the “required” vocabulary 
in Latin consists so largely of literary 
words, words let down from above, words 
that owe their presence in official lists 
and lesson vocabularies chiefly to their 
frequency in those writings of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil which have tradition- 
ally been the reading content of second- 
ary-school Latin. 

Word lists and lesson vocabularies in 
the modern foreign languages are not so 
narrowly confined to literary words. Be- 
ginners’ textbooks in any of the modern 
foreign languages include in their earliest 
lessons a considerable number of words 
which deal with objects in the classroom 
and in the home. In contrast, most au- 
thors of beginners’ books in Latin seem 
to feel that formal or functional drill on 
any word outside the sacred 1791 of the 
College Entrance Board’s Latin Word 
List is love’s labor lost. This Word List, 
which derives ultimately from Lodge’s 
Vocabulary of High School Latin (1907), 
contains relatively few everyday words. 
Even so, it contains more words that can 
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be introduced and drilled on by the objec- 
tive method than most teachers of Latin 
seem to realize. It is the writer’s pur- 
pose in this article to call attention to 
these “objective” words and to suggest 
the use of objective methods in teaching 
them as a substitute for or a supplement 
to the usual Latin-to-English and Eng- 
lish-to-Latin drill. 


CONTEST CLOSING 


Readers are reminded that this year’s 
Verse Writing Contest will close on Feb- 
ruary 1. Rules of the contest may be 
found in our November issue, page 17. 
Entries may be sent to Prof. Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., or to Prof. W. L. 


Carr, Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 


accepted 
list of words to be required in, first-year 


Fortunat@ly, the commonly 
Latin includes a fairly large list of these 
“objective” words. I say “fortunately” 
because in first-year Latin it is of su- 
preme importance that the student be en- 
couraged to acquire at least a recognition 
knowledge of five to eight hundred Latin 
words. Such an acquisition will be of 
lifelong value to the student even if he 
discontinues his study of Latin at the end 
of his first year. He will find that the 
time and energy spent in acquiring a 
basic Latin vocabulary is an investment 
that will pay big dividends in English or 
in any Romance language which he may 
later study. 

By “objective” Latin words I mean, 
first of all, those nouns which are the 
Latin names of classroom objects (e.g., 
pieces of classroom equipment or parts 
of the human body.) Next would come 
the names of objects the models or pic- 
tures of which could easily be introduced 
into the classroom. Obviously, the ac- 
tual object “in the round” is better (if 
it is at all practicable to have it in the 
classroom) than a model “in the small” 
or a picture “in the flat.” However, a 
model or a toy or a picture or a map 
representation is much better than no 
“objective” representation at all. 

In one way or another, the following 
first-year nouns can easily be presen‘ed 
objectively in any Latin classroom with- 
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out much danger that their meaning will 
not be understood by the student: aqua, 
caput, corpus, domus, 
equus, flumen, ignis, littera, lux, manus, 


arbor, castra, 


miles, mons, murus, navis, oculus, pe- 
cunia, pes, pons, porta, portus, puer, rex, 
silva, terra, turris, urbs, via, vir. 

To these may be added a number of 
words which are less specific in their 
meanings and which would probably re- 
quire some supporting explanation. Any 
necessary explanation would naturally be 
given as the words appear in a story 
which would itself help to clarify the re- 
lationships or comparisons involved (e.g., 
pater filius). 
dictate that context or etymology or both 
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should be employed to help out the ob- 
jective method wherever they can be em- 
ployed. And in the case of a word which 
has several meanings (e.g., siguum), it 
might be well to discuss the relationship 
of the various meanings, beginning, if 
possible, with the most concrete mean- 
ing. 

In applying the objective method to the 
teaching of such words as those men- 
tioned above, the teacher must give the 
student practice in associating the Latin 
name directly with the object or picture 
of the object without the intervention of 
the English word. The ex- 
perience with the Latin word should first 
be aural, then oral, and then visual. That 
is to say, he should first hear the (accu- 
rately) spoken Latin name in direct as- 
sociation with the object, then he should 
say the name, and then he should read 
it and write it. For example, the teach- 
er could point to the land portion of a 
wall map and say “Terra.” He could 
then call on one or more pupils to answer 
in Latin the simple question, “Quid est?” 
as he again points to it. The teacher 
could then print or write the name word 
on the blackboard and call on the pupil 
to pronounce it and then to write it. 
After a small list of Latin words have 
been thus introduced, the teacher (or a 
competent student) could conduct a rapid 
drill for “recognition” knowledge of 
these words by calling on various stu- 
dents to respond by action to the com- 
mand, “Mihi demonstra terram (aquam, 
manum, oculum, etc.).” Then the teach- 
er could drill for “recall” knowledge by 
asking the students to answer in Latin 
the question “Quid est?” or “Quid ego 
demonstro?” as each object is pointed 
out. The answer to the second of these 
questions would, of course, require the 
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student to use the accusative form of the 
noun, an exercise which itself is of high 
value in giving a student a “feeling” for 
the most common and most important use 
of the accusative case of a noun. 

It is unfortunate for our purpose that 
among the first-year words given above 
there are no names of actual objects 
likely to be present in a Latin classroom 
except the four names of parts of the 
human body, and none of these belongs to 
the first declension. A teacher might 
therefore feel justified in beginning his 
objective work with such first-declension 
words as the following: mensa, sella, 
arca, creta, fenestra, ianua—even though 
none except the first is included in the 
College Board Word List. A few such 
words may well be introduced orally and 
objectively before the student ever opens 
his Latin textbook. The student will 
much more easily acquire the ability to 
pronounce Latin if he learns a_ small 
stock of Latin words aurally and orally 
before he sees the words in printed form 
and is thereby led into the temptation to 
pronounce them as if they were English 
words. The objective method may later 
be applied to introduce any of the above 
listed words in preparation for or in con- 
nection with the reading of the Latin pas- 
sage in which the word first appears. 

We have noted that only four words 
referring to parts of the human body are 
listed as first-year words. A_ teacher 
might wish to use in early drill some of 
the words in later lists. Listed as sec- 
ond-year words are these: frons, latus, 
tergum. Listed as fourth-year words are 
these: bracchium, capillus, collum, coma, 
cor, crinis, crus, dens, digitus, facies, 
genu, gremium, lingua, palma, pectus, 
truncus, umerus, unguis. 

By a little stretching of the term “ob- 
jective,” a teacher may adapt the method 
described above to the teaching of a 
fairly large number of first-year adjec- 
tives, as follows: altus, angustus, apertus, 
bonus, brevis, celer, clausus, communis, 
cupidus, dexter, firmus, fortis, gratus, 
gravis, imus, inferior, infimus, latus, levis, 
liber, longus, magnus, malus, meus, mir- 
us, miser, multi, nullus, noster, novus, 
omnis, paratus, parvus, pauci, propinquus, 
proximus, reliquus, singuli, solus, sum- 
mus, superior, suus, totus, ulterior, ulti- 
mus, vester, vetus. To these might be 
added the first decade of the cardinal and 
ordinal numerals. 

It should be pointed out that, in intro- 
ducing a descriptive adjective objectively, 
the teacher should include more than one 
object in the demonstration. Otherwise 
the student is likely to associate with the 
adjective some other quality of the object 
than that which the adjective designates. 
For example, the statement “Alba est 
creta” would permit the student to in- 
terpret “alba” as meaning cylindrical, 
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light, small, or useful, while the state- 
ment “Alba est creta, alba est charta, 
alba est toga” would leave no doubt as 
to the meaning. For “recognition” drill 
on descriptive adjectives, the teacher's 
order would be: “Mihi demonstra aliquid 
altum (longum, etc.).” For “recall” 
drill the question sentence would be: 
“Qualis (quale) est 2” For cardinal 
numerals the question would be: “Quot 
sunt ?” For ordinal numerals the 
question would be: “Quotus (quota, 
quotum) est 
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LINES TO WILLIAM JAMES 
BATTLE ON HIS 
BIRTHDAY 


(With acknowledgments to Horace) 


By Minnie Lee 
University of Texas 


Nunc est bibendum omnibus hoc die, 
Modosque laetos Aeolia lyra 
Canamus omnes aemulantes : 
Tempus erat dapibus, sodales. 


Ardore mentis praeditus et probus, 
Vir liberalis divitias habet 
Duces supra terraeque reges; 
Nam ille potens animi suique. 


Turri suo libros comites fovet, 

Et litteras clare veteres docet. 
Est forte maior fama: nomen 
Nobilius movet urna nullum. 


Novos honores perficiat neque 

Nobis recedat, sollicita prece 

Oramus. © quando residet 
Fronte pari similique laurus ? 


It is to be noted with regret that only 
seven color adjectives are included in the 
Word List, and they are all listed as 
fourth-year words. They are: albus, 
ater, caeruleus, canus, flavus, fulvus, and 
niger. 

A still further modification of the ob- 
jective method can be employed in intro- 
ducing and drilling on verbs which in 
their literal sense refer to specific and 
overt acts. Such a method might be 
called the “dramatic method.” First-year 
verbs which can be so taught are: ac- 
cedo, accipio, adeo, adfero, aperio, as- 
cendo, cado, caedo (cut), capio, claudo, 
cogo (collect), compleo, coniungo, con- 
sido, constituo, contineo, demonstro, de- 
scendo, discedo, dimitto, do,  duco, 
egredior, exeo, fero, fundo, incendo, ineo, 
iungo, mitto (let go), moveo, pugno, 
rapio, redeo, rumpo, scribo, sequor, sta- 
tuo, sto, tango, tego (cover), teneo, tollo, 
traho, verto. 
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In introducing a verb by this method, 
the teacher performs the act, saying as he 
does so, “Ego ——,” and then calls on 
a student to perform the act in response 
to the teacher's use of the imperative 
form of the verb. Of course, if the verb 
is transitive an appropriate object would 
have to be included in the statement 
(e.g., “Ego sellam tango”) and in the 
command (e.g., “Sellam tange”). <A 
simple “recall” drill would be to have the 
student say “Ego ——" as he performs 
the act which the teacher has ordered. 
A more severe test of “recall” knowledge 
would be to have the student, without a 
command, perform a series of acts, and 
say with each act, “Ego 4 

In this sort of dramatized drill, a 
wrong act or wrong response will receive 
much more spirited disapproval from 
other members of the class than would 
an oral or written error in the ordinary 
type of formal vocabulary drill. Indeed, 
the attention and interest which the ob- 
jective or dramatic type of drill arouses 
and the speed with which it can be con- 
ducted are valuable features of the meth- 
od. The ordinarily listless student is like- 
ly to surprise the teacher with the in- 
genuity which this sort of game develops 
in him. It is something like playing cha- 
rades. 


So tar, we have considered the applica- 
tion of the method only to nouns, adjec- 
tives, and verbs. It goes without saying 
that the meaning of many prepositions 
expressing space relation can very profit- 
ably be illustrated by concrete situations 
in the classroom. It should be added that 
the verb forms est and sunt, the adverb 
non, and the conjunctions ct and sed are 
indispensable aids in providing context 
for the “objective” words. 

An important by-product of the meth- 
od here advocated is the motivation it 
gives to saying Latin. The student finds 
that he must learn to pronounce his Latin 
accurately and distinctly if he expects to 
be understood. Furthermore, even so 
limited a use of Latin for purposes of 
direct communication in the classroom 
helps the student to attain a genuine 
“language attitude” toward Latin, an at- 
titude without which no one can hope to 
develop the ability to read and under- 
stand Latin as Latin. 


© 
A CHAIR IS ENDOWED 


As this issue goes to press, news comes 
that Frank Bailey, a retired banker, has 
given $150,000 to Union College, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., to endow a chair in Greek, 
Latin, and other ancient languages. In 
making the gift, Mr. Bailey expressed his 
conviction that a study of Greek is of 
great value in the development of “think- 
ing power.” 
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TWO CLEVER REBUKES 
OF OVERBEARING 
OFFICIALS 


By EvGene S. MCCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 


A recent issue of the Diges- 
(Vol. 47, November, 1945, page 72) con- 
tained a short item for which there is an 
interesting parallel in Cicero in 
Quintilian. 
newspaperman, Sam Ballard, who went 


It is the story of a youthful 


from Louisiana to Washington to pro- 
test the setting up in the Capitol of a 
statue of Huey Long. During the hear- 
ing, a Senator persisted in interrupting 
Ballard, and at length shouted, “Young 
man, do you realize that you, are ad- 
dressing a Senator of the United States?" 
“And do you, sir,” replied Ballard, “real- 
ize that you are addressing a citizen of 
the United States?” 

The pertinent passage in Cicero is in 
De Oratore iii, 1, 3-4: “He (Crassus) de- 
plored the disaster and the bereavement 
that had befallen the senatorial order, 
whose hereditary dignities a consul whose 
duty it was to be its fostering parent or 
faithful guardian was plundering like 
some unprincipled brigand; but that nev- 
ertheless it was no matter for wonder 
if after his own policy had inflicted a 
disastrous blow on the state he was en- 
deavoring to oust the wisdom of the Sen- 
ate from the direction of public affairs. 
Philip was a headstrong person, a fluent 
orator, and one of the most courageous 
of adversaries; and when Crassus’ elo- 
quence had put a match to the tinder, it 
was more than he could stand: he flared 
out violently, and took steps to coerce 
Crassus by seizing a pledge from him. 
At this particular juncture, it was re- 
ported, Crassus said a great deal that 
showed extraordinary sagacity. He pro- 
tested that a consul who would not recog- 


nize him as a member of the Senaie was 
to him no consul at all (. . . cum sibi 
illum consulem esse negaret cui senator 
ipse non esset.)"” (Loeb) 

The retort made by Crassus is much 
more effective when couched in the form 
of a direct question, as it is in the Quin- 
tilian passage (Just. Orat. xi, 1, 37): 
te consulem putem, inquit L. 
Crassus Philippo, ‘cum tu me non putes 
senatorem 


ENROLLMENTS 


Greatly increased enrollments in_ the 
classics are reported from Washington 
Hanover 


University, St. Louis, Mo.; 


Coilege, Indiana; Marymount College, 
West ( Pa.) 


High School, and many others—in many 


Salina, Kansas; Chester 
cases in the face of indifference or even 
opposition on the part of administrative 
au horities. Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La., reports the reinstate- 
ment of courses in Latin after a period of 
four years without them. At the same 
time, in several states there is a heavy 
demand for teachers of high-school Latin. 
One college in Indiana had eighty-five 
requests for teachers of Latin last year, 
and could furnish only fourteen candi- 
dates. In North Carolina some schools 
have had to drop Latin from their offer- 
ings because they were unable to obtain 
teachers. 

Teachers of high-school Latin could 
render a great service to their profession 
in this emergency by urging good stu- 
dents who plan to enter college next fall 
to consider “majoring” or at least “min- 
oring” in college Latin. Reasonable cer- 
tainty of a position in that field upon 
graduation should influence some of the 
prospective college students. 
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Letters 

From Our Readers 


LATIN FOR MEDICINE 


Miss Leona F. Westland, of the War- 
ren (Pa.) High School writes: 

“The main address at our ten:h an- 
nual Roman banquet was given by Dr. 
J. F. Crane, a local physician. He 
stressed the importance of Latin vocabu- 
lary for daily use in medicine, pharmacy, 
and related sciences. He urged the pu- 
pils to read and study the history of 
medicine; he said they would find in it 
much that was classical. He closed by 
impressing the pupils with the personal 
satisfaction to be derived from a four- 
year study of Latin.” 


A State SonG 1N LATIN 

Sister M. Lilliana Owens, S. L., of 
Bernalillo, New Mexico, writes: 

“The Latin club in the’ Bernalillo 
(New Mexico) High School has done 
something which, to members’ knowledge, 
has never been accomplished before. it 
has had ihe official state song, ‘Fair New 
translated into Latin. The 
translation was made by Rev. Anthony 
Geyser, S. J., who is famous for his 
translations of well-known songs. The 
Latin version was featured in a_ radio 
program by the club.” 


Mexico,’ 


PARTICIPLES WITH A LAUGH 

Dr. Emory E. Cochran, of the Fort 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Writes : 

“In teaching present participles, | make 
frequent use of humorous material, such 
as the following: 

“Latin is of some use after all,’ said 
the farmer as he put this sign over his 
pig-pen: ‘Pax intrantibus et mors ex- 
euntibus.” 

“The door of a certain European li- 
brary bore the following inscription in 
large metal letters: ‘USU/ PUBLICO 
PATENS. The building was cleaned, 
the letters were removed, and the work- 
men, not knowing Lain, were unable to 
put them back in proper order. They 
asked a freshman, who happened to be 
passing by, to help them out. Relying on 
his meagre knowledge of Latin, they re- 
placed the letters in the following man- 
ner to the amusement of many: ‘USU 
PUBLICO PATIENS.’” 

THE PROGRESSIVE GREEKS 

Dr. Frederika Blankner, of Adelphi 
College, Garden City, N. Y., in writing 
of the fine cooperation shown by depart- 


ments of English, dramatic art, music, 
physical education, and art, in a college 
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performance of Euripides’ Iphigenia 
Among the Taurians, says: 

“In its emphasis on the coordination of 
all the arts, the performance was repre- 
sentative of our educational aims. It was 
an excellent illus_ration of how it always 
seems to be the Greeks who offer the 
best vehicle for many of the most pro- 
gressive ideas of our modern world.” 


“A DecADE OF BIMILLENNIA” 


Professor W. C. Korfmacher, of Saint 
Louis University, sends in a copy of the 
program for the current year of the Saint 
Louis University Classical Club, in con- 
junction with Beta Zeta Chapter of Eta 
Sigma Phi. The general topic for the 
year is “A Decade of Bimillennia.”  In- 
dividual programs are in effect brief 
“bimillennial” celebrations, in honor of, 
respectively, Horace (born 65 B.c.), Au- 
gustus (born 63 B.c.), Agrippa (born 63 
B.c.), Livy (born 59 s.c.), Seneca the 
Elder (born about 55 B.c.), and Caesar’s 
first invasion of Britain (55 B.c.). 

LaTIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 

Continuing the discussion of the possi- 
bilities of Interlingua as an international 
auxiliary language, Professor Graves 
Haydon Thompson, of Hampden-Sydney 
(Virginia) College, writes : 

“Interlingua was first developed by an 
Italian, but, in what little experience I 
have had with the language, I do not re- 
call having run across any phrases un- 
intelligible to an American because of 
Italianate idioms. I know no Polish, but 
it seems to me that ‘Ut es tuo sanitate?’, 
meaning ‘How is your health?’, is a per- 
fectly straightforward question, and 
should be intelligible to a person of any 
nationality. Perhaps, though, there is 
some better phrase. 

“But even granting Rev. Casimir F. 
Kuszynski’s contention that ‘Ut es tuo 
sanitate?’ would never, never do as an 
international salutation (after all, I sup- 
pose it is unreasonable that people of 
different nationalities should be interested 
in one another’s health) and furthermore 
that no language can be free of idioms, 
these are relatively small matters.  In- 
terlingua would still be superior to other 
languages as a medium of international 
communication on account of its great 
simplicity. I cannot understand Rev. 
Kuszynski’s_ disqualification of Inter- 
lingua as such a medium merely because 
he thinks it must have idioms. Of course 
that line of reasoning would cause him 
automatically to disqualify every lan- 
guage, even Latin, since ‘it is quite im- 
possible to have any language free of 
idioms.’ 

“If classical or ecclesiastical La in 
does surprise me by coming into general 
use as an international language, Mr. 
Kuszynski and I will be equally de- 
lighted.” 


A VERGIL EXAMINATION 


By CorrRIGAN 


Hunter College High School, New York City 


The following questions were designed 
to test the students’ knowledge of cultural 
background gained from a_ study of 
Vergil’s Aeneid, and ability to apply it. 
A. Vocabulary. Choose four. 

l. auriferous means (1, having a 
strong odor; 2, bringing a current 
of air; 3, gold-bearing; 4, contain- 
ing copper ) 

2. refulgent means (1, gleaming; 2, 
receding; 3, turned back; 4, shel- 
tering ) 

3. sacerdotal means (1, aged; 2, 
bloody ; 3, allied; 4, priestly ) 

4. ramification means (1, a  branch- 
ing; 2, an engine of war; 3, a 
roadway ; 4, a bulwark) 

5. progeny means (1, genius; 2, chil- 
dren; 3, ancestor; 4, progress) 

B. English Expressions Based on Classi- 
cal Allusions. Choose two. 

1. A “Cassandra utterance” implies 
(1, prophetic words; 2, unheeded 
prophecy; 3, unheeded prophecy of 
evil ) 

2. The expression “between Scylla 
and Charybdis” signifies (1, divine 
help; 2, general protection; 3, a 
choice between two evils) 

3. The name of Sinon is synonymous 
with that of a (1, skillful liar; 2, 
traitor; 3, deserter) 

C. Mythology. Choose four. 


1. Daphne was turned into a (1, 
mountain; 2, laurel; 3, spring) 
2. Atlas was transformed into a 


mountain by (1, Hercules; 2, Mer- 

cury; 3, Perseus) 

3. Orpheus went to the lower world 
to (1, kidnap Proserpina; 2, re- 
gain Eurydice; 3, capture Cerber- 
us ) 

4. The symbol of Mercury is (1, a 
caduceus; 2, a trident; 3, an aegis) 

5. Pegasus was (1, a Muse; 2, a 
winged horse; 3, a moun.ain) 

D. General Cultural Background. Choose 

eleven. 

1. Which of the following was not 
an epic poet? (1, Homer; 2, 
Dante; 3, Horace; 4, Milton) 

2. Which among the following was 
not among the sources of Vergil's 
Aeneid? (1, Homer; 2, Ennius; 
3, Dante; 4, Plato) 

3. Which of the following was not in- 
fluenced by Vergil? (1, Milton; 
2, Tennyson; 3, Euripides; 4, 
Dante ) 

4. Which of the following was not a 

contemporary of Vergil? (1, Hor- 
ace; 2, Ovid; 3, Catullus; 4, Au- 
gustus ) 

. Which of the following is not a 
river of the underworld? (1, Styx; 


on 
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2, Acheron; 3, Lethe; 4, Tariarus ) 

6. Which of the following was not 
among the sinners in the lower 
world? (1, Tantalus; 2, Sisyphus ; 
3, Dardanus; 4, Ixion) 

7. The dog that guarded the lower 
world was (1, Charon; 2, Tar- 
tarus; 3, Hecate; 4, Cerberus) 

8. The Elysian Fields were (1, the 
home of the gods; 2, the abode of 
the blessed; 3, a place for punish- 
ment ) 

9. Vergil believed that the soul (1, 
died with the body; 2, was puri- 
fied in Elysium; 3, remained in the 
underworld) 

10. Those who were not allowed to 
cross the Styx were the shades of 
(1, suicides; 2, the unburied; 3, 
sinners ) 

11. The theory that rulers should be 
philosophers was propounded by 
(1, Plato; 2, Aristotle; 3, Homer) 

12. A temple built in Rome in Vergil’s 
time was (1, the Parthenon; 2, 
the temple of Vesta; 3, the Pan- 
theon ) 

13. The Hermes of Praxiteles was (1, 
a statue; 2, a poem; 3, a building) 

14. One of Augustus’ post-war aims 
was (1, to give freedom of speech; 
2, to restore the republic; 3, to en- 
courage literature and art) 

E. Understanding of Latin Quotations. 
Choose three. Write the number of the 
quotation next to what you believe is the 
English equivalent below. 

1. Facilis descensus Averno. 

2. Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo dis- 
crimine agetur. 

3. Equo ne credite. 

. Malum qua non aliud  velocius 
ullum. 

An appeal for equality of all races. 

An appeal for freedom. 

A warning not to spread rumors. 

A warning against falling into evil 
ways. 

A warning against fifth columnists. 


LINES FROM ANACREON 
ANACREON XLVI 
By Frances REUBELT 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


That man should die the death who 
first loved gold. 

A blight, a curse it is, and manifold 

The ills pursuing where it leads. No 


more 

Has name of brother meaning. ‘Neath 
its bane 

Parents no more are parents. In its 
train 


Wars and murders follow. Lovers’ 
vows are vain. 

Love itself dies where gold leads on 
before. 


THE 


HERODOTUS’ DETECTIVE 
STORY 


By Gait ALLEN BurRNETT 


University of Southern California 


Among the legends included in Herod- 
otus’ History there is one (II, 121) 
which contains many of the elements 
found in the modern detective story, with- 
out, however, having the most essential 
characteristic—the element of surprise, 
the concealment of the name of the crim- 
inal until the end. This device makes the 
reader, along with the detective, work 
out the puzzle clue by clue. 
tells the story of a famous theft, not to 
mystify the reader, but as history, of 


Herodotus 


course, giving a chronological account of 
the activities of both the criminal and 
the detective. Willard Huntington 
Wright (S. S. Van Dine), in his essay, 
“The Detective Story,” in The Great De- 
tective Stories (New York, Scribner's, 
1942), says that Herodotus’ account in- 
volves “the falsifying of clues . the 
setting of traps for the criminal, the 
clever eluding of these snares, and . 

a happy ending,” without mentioning, 
however, that a Conan Doyle or a Van 
Dine would have to reverse the order of 
the narrative, write strictly from the de- 
tective’s point of view, and leave until 
the end the disclosure of the identity of 
the thief. The tale would go something 
like this: 

In the days when the Egyp ian elders 
could still remember the thrilling period 
of the last monarchy, during which the 
beautiful Greek Helen and her husband 
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which the head had recently been severed. 
The head was not there; it was not found 
anywhere in the room. The king felt no 
satisfaction in having caught the corpse 
of a decapitated thief, for ano her mys- 
terious creature had apparently escaped 
with both a head and some more of the 
royal treasure. 

By this time the court detec.ives were 
in disgrace, and the king had taken the 
case entirely into his own hands. He 
ordered the body of the thief to be dis- 
played publicly. Guards were appointed 
to stay on duty constantly in order to 
keep a sharp lookout for mourners, and 
to report at once any persons who might 
be kin to the dead criminal. 

After this fruitless watch had been 
going on for several days and the guards 
were beginning to be bored with their 
job, they had a little fun and excitement 
one night. Some donkeys, laden with 
wine-skins, were passing by when their 
driver and the king’s guards discovered 
the bottles were leaking. The guards 
seized the wine, an altercation followed, 
but all ended cheerfully in a_ prolonged 


drinking bout. The next morning when 


the guards awoke from their drunken 
sleep they discovered, to their chagrin, 
that the right side of their beards had 
been shaved off and—the cadaver had 
disappeared ! 

At this development King 
Rhampsinitus was furious and was will- 


newest 


ing to go to any lengths to catch the 
clever thief. As the princess, meanwhile, 


was becoming more than a liitle inter- 
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ested in this audacious scoundrel, she was 
willing to agree to her father’s demand 
that she assist in catching the villain. 
She was sent in disguise to a house of 
ill fame frequented by criminals. Her job 
was to ask each man whom she met 
what was the cleverest and most wicked 
thing he had ever done in his life. The 
scheme worked; she tricked one customer 
into the confession she was hoping to 
hear. Her heart beat fast when her 
devil-may-care companion said, “The 
most wicked thine I ever did was to cut 
off the head of my brother; the cleverest 
was to act the part of a stupid and angry 
driver to attract the attention of the 
guards who were set to watch the corpse. 
I fixed the wine-skins so they would 
leak; then when the fellows went wild 
over the free wine, I at first pretended 
to be angry. Later I became friendly and 
gave them more and more wine until 
they were dead drunk. In the middle of 
the night I carried off my brother's body 
on my asses.” 

The princess knew positively that she 
had caught her man. She held fast to 
his arm while she secretly signaled for 
the police. She played for time, talking 
all the while. His arm felt strangely 
cold and lifeless. Lights were brought, 
the police entered. They found their 
accomplice grasping not a man, but the 
solitary arm of a man. Apparently the 
arm had been torn from a body which 
had been dead only a short time. The 
criminal had escaped again. 

Now the king felt not so much anger 
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Menelaus had been held prisoner ‘in their 
land, the ladies of the court were com- 
plaining that nothing exciting happened 
The princess especially was 


Oppelt 


any more. 
feeling bored with routine palace life, 
when the news was broadcast that King 
Rhampsinitus’ treasury had been robbed 
of a considerable amount of silver. All 
the royal detectives were immediately set 
to work upon the case. How could money 
disappear from a room made of hewn 
stone with no outlets of any kind except 
one door, which was officially sealed? 
Guards who stayed there night and cay 
had never seen anyone enter or leave the 
treasure room; yet the fact remained 
that when the king inspected his riches, 
he found large amounts had been stolen. 

Even while all the court was buzzing 
about the first robbery, a second one was 
taking place. The invisible thief entered 
and left the rock cell again without break- 
ing the official seals. The king ordered 
traps to be placed near the treasure to 
catch the elusive ghost. The next time 
the king entered the chamber his flicker- 
ing torch disclosed a_ horrible sight. 
Locked in the jaws of the trap was the 
body of a man—a nameless body from 
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at his own failure as admiration for the 
audacity of the fellow. 
meet him face to face, 


Determined to 

Rhampsinitus 
broadcast an offer of amnesty and a great 
reward if the thief would present him- 
self before the king. This was just such 
an opportunity as the daring fellow 
wanted; knowing the king was a man of 
his word, the mystery man voluntarily 
appeared before the ruler, and, in answer 
to questions, he completed the story 
which he had half confessed already to 
the princess. 

He was the son of the builder of the 
treasure room. Just before his father’s 
death the old man had confided to his 
two sons that he had constructed the 
outer wall in such a way that one stone 
could easily be lifted out to admit a man 
After in- 
structing his sons how to find and manip- 
ulate the rock, the builder died happy 
in the thought that they could always 
be as wealthy as they liked. The two 
young men had thus enriched themselves 
at the king’s expense, entering and leav- 
ing the treasury through the secret open- 
ing. When one of the boys was caught 
in the king’s trap and saw he must die, 
he begged his brother to cut off his head 
so he could not be identified and thus 
implicate both the living brother and 
their old mother. This request was 
granted, but the heartbroken mother in- 
sisted on having the body of her slain 
son for burial. She threatened to betray 
the thief’s secret if he did not secure the 
body. 

“T have already told the princess how 
I accomplished that,” continued the thief. 
“And it was no accident that I confessed 
to her what I had done. I knew she 
had been sent to that dive to catch me, 
so I went prepared. I bought the corpse 
of a man who had just died, cut off the 
arm, and took that with me hidden under 
my clothes. When I had to escape from 
the dark room I left my substitute mem- 
ber with your daughter.” 


and could be replaced again. 


The king admired his ingenuity so 
much that he gave him his daughter in 
marriage. “The Egyptians,” he said, “ex- 
cel all the rest of the world in wisdom, 
and this man excels all other Egyptians.” 

A modern reader who is well acquaint- 
ed with detective stories can point out at 
once many weaknesses in the plot which 
would need to be corrected in order to 
make it convincing today. Herodotus 
himself says he can hardly believe one 
part, that is, that the king would ask 
his own daughter to play such a degrad- 
ing role. But this difficulty could be 
obviated by having the princess herself 
suggest her slumming expedition. 

The king, though the historian does not 
say so, probably made his new son-in-law 
the secretary of the treasury! 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
IN THE 
PREMEDICAL PROGRAM 


By C. I. REeep 
Professor of Physiology, University of Illinois, 
Chicago Colleges 


NE OF the most commonly 

expressed criticisms of physi- 

cians is that they have not 

generally acquired a sufficient- 
ly comprehensive training to enable them 
to appreciate fully the place of medicine 
in modern society. When the program 
of college training as a prerequisite for 
entrance into medical schools was estab- 
lished a generation ago, instructors in 
cultural fields were faced with the prob- 
lem of arousing interest in subjects which 
appeared to have no practical importance 
for the prospective medical student. The 
absence of any marked degree of en- 
thusiasm on the part of students for cul- 
tural subjects, particularly those of a 
classical nature, induced the early cen- 
clusion that the students preparing to 
study medicine were generally in‘erested 
only in those things having an immedi- 
ately utile bearing on the practice of 
medicine. Even those medical educators 
most interested in having physicians ac- 
quire a more comprehensive — training 
often despaired of any cooperation from 
students. It did not occur to many for a 
long time that there might be another 
explanation for the apparent indifference. 

Several years ago the Illinois State 
Academy of Science appointed a commit- 
tee to study the curricula set up for the 
preparation of students for admission to 
medical schools. The large number of 
science courses required for entrance into 
medicine constituted the only justification 
for making the comprehensive study a 
function of the Academy of Science. The 
method of operation adopted by this com- 
mittee was a set of questionnaires, one 
for the faculty members and one for the 
upper-class students in the five medical 
schools in Chicago. The tabulated sta- 
tistics will be published in the Journal of 
the Association of Medical 
Colleges. 

An examination of the data obtained 
through the questionnaires returned by 
586 students made it apparent that the 
preponderance of student testimony did 
not support the notion that premedical 
students are less enthusiastic about non- 
science courses than any other section 
of the student population as a whole. This 
was not so evident in the formal data as 
in the comments and qualifications writ- 
ten in by the individuals. 

There was, of course, a generally high 
evaluation of chemistry and biology, not 
only for their practical importance, but 
for their educational value as well. Phy- 
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sics and psychology also received fairly 
high ratings. There was, however, com- 
paratively little demand for greater em- 
phasis on any of these subjects. Most 
students evidently believed that a fair 
balance has been attained in these par- 
ticular disciplines. 

In general, the preponderance of tes- 
timony was in favor of more opportunity 
for electives in fields other than the sci- 
ences applicable to medicine. Some in- 
dividuals even put up strong pleas for 
music, comparative religion, and art. An- 
other fairly large group wanted public 
speaking, training in writing, and train- 
ing in methods of study. Still another 
considerable group urged better training 
in the English language, even to the ex- 
clusion of all other languages. There 
was a large majority opposed to the 
study of modern foreign languages, first 
because the courses available usually offer 
neither a reading knowledge nor any cul- 
tural discipline; second, because the stu- 
dents believe scientific knowledge in the 
future will be published primarily in 
English. 

The point of greatest interest to the 
readers of this journal, however, is found 
in the comments on Greek and Latin. The 
questionnaire was worded so that it could 
be answered directly only in case courses 
in these subjects had been taken in col- 
lege. Several students indicated that 
they had taken Latin in both high school 
and college; but, by and large, the com- 
ments apply only to college Latin. Only 
a very small group attempted to evaluate 
Latin and Greek; but practically all of 
those who had had courses in either 
Latin or Greek or both insisted that both 
ought to be of extreme value to a future 
physician if they were properly presented. 
This view was expressed by approxi- 
mately two-thirds of those who evaluated 
the subjects. About half of these indi- 
cated that they felt the value to be chief- 
ly dependent upon the contributions of 
Greek and Latin to medical nomenclature. 
The others were emphatically in favor of 
more intensive development of the lan- 
guages so that the future doctor might 
not only comprehend the etymology of 
medical terms, but also have a thorough 
knowledge of the entire ancestry of Latin 
and Greek components in the English 
language. Even many students who were 
opposed to the inclusion of French, Ger- 


‘man, or other modern languages were 


favorable to the ancient tongues, if prop- 
erly presented, Latin was definitely fa- 
vored over Greek in the approximate ratio 


‘of five to two. 


Not being a teacher of languages, the 
author will not attempt to state wherein 
the technique of instruction in Latin and 
Greek is faulty, or even whether the criti- 
cism is well founded. The fact remains 
that the students who feel great enthusi- 
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asm for other non-science disciplines are 
quite generally convinced that the train- 
ing received in Greek and Latin was not 
of such a nature as to be of as much im- 
portance as it could be in the total prepa- 
ration for a medical career. 

At once, one thinks of the possible as- 
sociation of particular views with the in- 
which students received 
training before entering medical school. 


stitutions in 


A compilation of data on that poin. shows 
that 184 institutions were attended by the 
586 students whose replies were tabu- 
lated. Junior colleges, teachers’ colleges, 
denominational schools, and large univer- 
sities were all represented by one or 
more students. Edinburgh and Vienna 
were the only institutions outside the 
United States; 
one student. 


each was represented by 
The distribution among the 
five medical schools appears to be ran- 
dom, except for the four universities sup- 
porting medical schools; the contribution 
from each of these was predominantly to 
its own medical school. 

Specifically, distribution was as_ fol- 
lows: Illinois, 72; Loyola, 72; North- 
western, 58; Chicago, 40; University of 
Washington, 23; Notre Dame, 18; 
Wright Junior College, 16; Central 
YMCA College, 15; City College, New 
York, 14; New York University, 13; 
California, 13; Wisconsin, 10; DePauw, 
10; Indiana, 8. The remainder were dis- 
tributed among 170 colleges and univer- 
sities as if at random. An attempt to 
correlate any particular view with any 
single institution or type of institution 
was entirely unsuccessful. Such criticisms 
as were voiced were aimed at everyone, 
without prejudice. If the students’ criti- 
cisms have any justification, the fault 
would appear to be a common one shared 
by classical language teachers in general. 

The writer does not presume to judge 
as to the validity of the views expressed; 
and if they are valid he does not presume 
to suggest a remedy. It is apparent that 
the majority of medical students report- 
ing are dissatisfied with the classical lan- 
guage training provided to them in the 
colleges and universities. It seems only 
fair to bring this information to those 
responsible for training in the field. It 
should be emphasized again that the ma- 
jority of students criticizing the training 
which they received in Latin and Greek 
still believe those subjects cou/d be much 
more valuable to the medical student and 
the physician. Is there any way in which 
that goal may be attained? 

A joint meeting of the American 
Classical League, the Philadelphia Clas- 
sical Society, and the Philadelphia 
Classical Club was held in Philadelphia 
on December 7 and 8, 1945. A _ de- 
tailed account of the meeting will appear 
in our February issue. 
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THE CLASSICS IN PRE- 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 


By Henry C. MontTGOMERY 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


HE NOVEMBER, 1944, issue 
of The Scalpel, official pub- 
Alpha 


Delta, national honorary pre- 


lication — of Epsilon 
medical fraternity, presented sympo- 
sium on premedical educa.ion which con- 
tains much of interest to classicists. In 
the article Premedical 
Education,” Victor Johnson, Secretary of 


“Objectives in 


the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical As- 
sociaiion, states that the doctor must be 
a good citizen, and that his education 
should include an understanding of the 
cultural heritage of man. He emphasizes 
a need tor a study of “the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true.” He would have the 
future doctor study history, philosophy, 
and literature, as well as the sciences. 

The same issue contains a report on 
the study of opinions on premedical train- 
ing, conducted by the Illinois State Acad- 
emy of Science Committee on Premedical 
Education. The opinions were ob‘ained 
from the faculties and students of five 
medical schools in Chicago, viz. Illinois. 
Loyola, Northwestern, University of Chi- 
cago, and Chicago Medical School. The 
faculty considered the most outstanding 
deficiency in premedical training to be 
lack of cul‘ural courses, and inadequate 
work in English second. They favored a 
standard four-year bachelor’s degree 
course over the three-year premedical 
course. Of foreign languages the larger 
numbers naturally favored German and 
French, but twelve persons favored Latin 
and four Greek. 

Among the students who answered the 
questionnaire, a large majority favored 
the four-year course over the three-year 
course, with more general subjects fav- 
ored over a strictly scientific curriculum. 

The students were asked to evaluate 
their courses as “least useful,” “most use- 
ful,” or neither, and to rate the adequacy 
of the courses. In the case of Greek, 22 
students judged it “least useful,” 33 voted 
it “most useful,” and 16 placed it in 
neither category. Latin was voted “least 
useful” by 52 students, “most useful” by 
56, and neither by 66 students. In both 
Greek and Latin the votes for “most use- 
ful” outweigh those for “least useful.” 

Let us see how the other foreign lan- 
guages fared. German was called “least 
useful” by 185, “most useful” by 66, and 
neither by 143. French was called “least 
useful” by 115, “must useful” by 21, 
neither by 64. Spanish was called “least 
useful” by 39, “most useful” by 10, neith- 
er by 17. Russian was called “least use- 
ful” by 25, “most useful” by 20, neither 
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by 2. In other words, except for Eng- 
lish, the native language of all the stu- 
dents, only Greek and Latin showed a 
favorable balance, among all the lan- 
guages actually taken. 

Individual comments showed dissatis- 
faction wi-h the teaching of English and 
of modern foreign languages, from the 
point of view of a prospective physician. 
All the students who had studied Latin 
or Greek “with any semblance of 
thoroughness” were strongly in favor of 
“more and better study of these lan- 
guages.” 

This survey, and the results as_ indi- 
cated, could not be considered biased— 
at least not with a classical bias! The 
region in which it was taken might well 
The re- 
sults tell us, as did a similar survey some 
years ago in the Harvard Law School, 
that the classical languages are still high- 
ly esteemed in the preparatory curricula 
of the great learned professions. 


be accepted as an average one. 


PATRONS AND 
SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


Patrons of the American Classical 
League are those members who contrib- 
ute twenty-five or more dollars in any 
given year to the work of the League. 
Patrons for the year 1945-46 are Miss 
Anna P. MacVay, of Athens, Ohio, and 
Miss M. Julia Bentley, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Supporting members are those who 
contribute five or more dollars in any 
given year. Supporting members for 
1945-46 are: Professor W. J. Battle, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Miss Ruth Carman, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College; 
Miss Lillian Corrigan, Hunter College 
High School; Mr. Edmund W. Davis, 
Maryville College, Tennessee; Miss 
Elisabeth L. Davis, Emerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis; Rev. 
Charles J. Deane, S. J., Fordham Uni- 
versity; Mr. Thomas E. Donnelly, Lake 
Forest, Ill.; Professor Francis H. Fobes, 
Amherst College; Sister M. Frances, 
Xavier University, New Orleans; Miss 
Helen Froeb, Terre Haute, Ind.; Mr. 
Alfred E. Hamill, Chicago; Professor 
Eunice E. Kraft, Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mr. 
James K. Moffitt, Piedmont, Cal.; Pro- 
fessor G. Stewart Nease, Alfred Univer- 
sity; Hon. George Wharton Pepper, 
Philadelphia; Professor Lester M. Prin- 
dle, University of Vermont; Mr. W. K. 
Richardson, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Francis 
Rogers, New York City; Mr. James A. 
Simpson, Birmingham, Ala.; Professor 
Eugene Tavenner, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo.; Professor LaRue 
Van Hook, Columbia University. 
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SEJANUS—HIS RAPID 
RISE AND FALL 


A Condensation of a Paper 


By Epwin W. Bowgn 
Randolph-Macon College 


Lucius Aelius Sejanus, a Roman knight 
who was destined to rise to a dizzy 
pinnacle of power in the days of Tibe- 
rius, began his meteoric career as the col- 
league of his father. Upon his father’s 
appointment as governor of Egypt in the 
year 16, Sejanus found himself sole pre- 
fect of the praetorians. Somehow he 
won the absolute confidence of Tiberius, 
much to the resentment of Drusus, the 
latter’s only son. It soon became evident 
that Sejanus could not hope to retain his 
strong position if Drusus was to succeed 
Tiberius on the throne. Accordingly, Se- 
janus began to plan how he might elim- 
inate Drusus. 

Drusus was married to Livilla, the 
daughter of Antonia, who was a faithful 
and devoted friend of Livia, the mother 
of Tiberius. Moreover, Drusus’ conduct 
was open to harsh criticism, and his vices 
were known to be a source of anxiety to 
his father. This gave Sejanus an enter- 
ing wedge against Drusus. Sejanus was 
enamored of Livilla; it is believed that 
he induced her to become faithless to the 
prince, and to be a party to Sejanus’ 
plots against him. 

Tiberius had already designated Dru- 
sus as his successor, but with the stipula- 
tion that his successor, in turn, should be 
not one of his own twin sons, but a son 
of Germanicus and Agrippina. Nero, the 
eldest son of Germanicus, was then about 
seventeen years old. Sejanus_ probably 
reasoned that in the event of the death 
of Drusus, Tiberius might designate him 
as regent until young Nero should be 
old enough to assume the purple. In that 
way Sejanus hoped to realize his ambi- 
tion of becoming the supreme monarch. 
But Drusus blocked the way, and Se- 
janus resolved to secure the aid of Li- 
villa in poisoning him. It is alleged that 
he promised to make her empress when 
he became emperor, and to make one of 
her sons his heir. His plot succeeded. 
The two suborned the Greek physician 
Eudemus and one of Drusus’ favorite 
slaves, the eunuch Lygdus, to administer 
a fatal dose of poison to Drusus. The 
rumor was spread that Drusus died of 
overeating, and suspicions were 
aroused. The death of his only child was, 
of course, a severe blow to Tiberius; but 
the emperor bore it with fortitude, and 
even delivered the funeral oration him- 
self. 

But Sejanus had not yet secured the 
succession for himself. Formidable ob- 
stacles remained to be surmounted. 
Agrippina was unrelenting in her opposi- 
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tion to him. He looked toward the utter 
extermination of the house of Germani- 
cus, but he had to proceed with caution, 
for there was a strong party in Rome 
that supported that house. Even Livia, 
though not very friendly to Agrippina, 
would oppose his designs against her 
family. 

Soon after the death of Drusus, Ti- 
berius presented the two eldest sons of 
Agrippina to the Senate as potential can- 
didates for the succession to the throne, 
and committed them to the care of the 
Senate. It was now evident to Sejanus 
that he must destroy their influence with 
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Sister Marie Antoinetie, head of the 
Department of Classics in Marymount 
College, Salina, Kansas, announces the 
establishment of the Kyne Latin Scholar- 
ship in that college. Miss Es-ella Kyne, 
a graduate of Marymount, who has been 
teaching Latin in Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton, for several years, has set up a fund 
which will yield a tuition scholarship 
yearly for a student “majoring” in Latin. 
Perhaps other teachers of Latin will emu- 
late Miss Kyne’s example, and establish 
scholarships in the classical languages 
in colleges over the country. 

Swarthmore College offers two schol- 
arships in classics, of $400 a year each, 
one to a boy and one to a girl. Appli- 
cations must be in by February 15, 1946. 
Full information may be obtained from 
Professor E. H. Brewster, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Tiberius, at the same time increasing his 
own. 

As prefect of the praetorian guard, he 
commanded vast power and resources; 
and he determined to employ these in 
every way he could to hold the Julian 
party in check for the present, and to 
crush its leaders as soon as possible. He 
undertook to persuade the emperor that 
the Julian party was a menace to his se- 
curity on the throne. This was not diffi- 
cult, since the relations between Agrip- 
pina and Tiberius had been strained, nay, 
downright hostile, after his elevation to 
the purple in preference to Germanicus. 
Moreover, Agrippina and her followers 
had circulated rumors that Tiberius had 
actually had Germanicus poisoned on his 
mission to Syria, jealous of his popularity 
with the Roman people. All this lent 
color to Sejanus’ contention that her 
party was a menace to Tiberius. 

Sejanus now conceived it to his ad- 
vantage to marry Livilla, the widowed 
daughter-in-law of Tiberius. But Ti- 


berius refused his permission, feeling that 
at this juncture, to do so would provok: 
Agrippina and her followers to an ope: 
breach, a thing he wished to avoid. 

In the years 24 and 25, Sejanus, as 
minister, inaugurated a series of prose 
cutions designed to break the power oi 
the opposition. Outstanding among these 
was the indictment of Gaius Silius on the 
charge of extortion, connivance in the re- 
bellion of Sacrovir, and treason. Silius 
had been in command of the Roman le- 
gions in Upper Germany, associated with 
Germanicus; and Sosia, the wife of Sil- 
ius, was an intimate friend of Agrippina. 
The defense was feeble, and the case 
was abruptly ended by Silius’ suicide and 
the subsequent banishment of Sosia. In 
the two years of the prosecutions four 
persons associated with Germanicus and 
Agrippina were tried and at least two 
were convicted. This was enough to 
serve notice on Agrippina that she might 
expect legal action to be taken against 
her and her sons on the slightest pre- 
text. But Sejanus did not attack them 
while Livia was alive, because he knew 
that the aged mother of the emperor, 
though not friendly to them, would sure- 
ly oppose such action. So he bided his 
time, awaiting developments. 

In the meantime, Tiberius, seeing that 
conspiracies were springing up against 
him in various parts of the empire, be- 
came very suspicious, and feared that an 
attempt might be made upon his life at 
Rome. So he decided to withdraw from 
the capital under the pretext of visiting 
Campania and other regions. While in 
Campania an incident occurred to him 
which served to impress him greatly with 
his minister's devotion. For, when the 
traveling party was one day feasting in a 
cave, a part of the natural roof fell in; 
to protect ‘he emperor, Sejanus threw 
himself over his person, shielding him 
from the falling rock, while the rest of 
the company fled. 

From Campania Tiberius proceeded to 
Capri, that charming island in the Bay 
of Naples, leaving his minister in control 
as his vice-gerent at Rome. The emperor 
now, in the year 26, took up his perma- 
nent residence on Capri, and never again 
returned to Rome, not even to attend his 
mother’s funeral three years later. All 
communications with him henceforth had 
to pass through his minis‘er’s hands. Se- 
janus became much more powerful than 
before, and he felt emboldened to attack 
his inveterate enemy, Agrippina. 

Sejanus now laid a trap for Titius 
Sabinus. By means of secret agents, he 
secured incriminating evidence against 
him. This he forwarded to Tiberius; Sa- 
binus speedily convicted of con- 
spiracy against Tiberius, and executed. 
It was claimed that the evidence also in- 
volved Agrippina and her son Nero as 
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accomplices; but no action was taken 
against them. 

Two years later, Tiberius sent a let- 
ter to the Senate denouncing Agrippina 
and her son, but making no_ specific 
charge of treason. In the course of the 
debate in the Senate, a demonstration 
was made by the populace in favor of 
Agrippina and Nero. This demonstra- 
tion may have been instigated by Sejanus 
through his minions, to emphasize the 
gravity of the situation and to arouse 
sympathy for the aged emperor. Tiberius 
next requested the Senate to refer the 
case to him for action. This done, he 
promptly banished Agrippina to Panda- 
taria, a small island off the Italian coast, 
where she died three years later. Nero 
met a similar fate. 

There still remained Agrippina’s two 
They 
were with Tiberius on Capri, but Sejanus 


younger sons, Gaius and Drusus. 


persuaded the emperor to return them 
to Rome. When they arrived, a charge 
was trumped up against Drusus; he was 
imprisoned in the palace, where he later 
starved to death. Soon Gaius was meted 
out a similar sentence. Thus Sejanus 
had cleared the way of these obstacles to 
his ambitions. 

However, there was _ still one more 
hurdle for Sejanus to surmount. Tiberius 
had not yet designated him for the suc- 
cession, and this caused him deep solici- 
tude and chagrin. He did not unders‘and 
why this coveted honor was withheld, 
especially as he basked in the favor of 
the emperor. Tiberius had even had the 
proconsular imperium conferred upon 
him by the Senate, thus indicating that 
he was to be chosen for the suctession. 
The Senate was prepared to grant the 
legal sanction; still Tiberius did not be- 
stow the accolade. 

But Sejanus was now at the end of 
his meteoric career; and from the lofty 
heights to which he _ had laboriously 
climbed by intrigue and treachery he was 
precipitated headlong to his sudden and 
tragic downfall. Antonia, the mother 
of Germanicus, living in the palace at 
Rome, dispatched by a trusted messenger 
a letter to Tiberius laying before him all 
the facts about the treacherous machina- 
tions of Sejanus against the house of 
Germanicus. She could no longer en- 
dure to witness in silence the diabolical 
outrages inflicted upon her grandchil- 
dren by the villain who, by his Machi- 
avellian plots, was even then striving to 
make himself emperor; and she besought 
Tiberius to avenge his iniquitous crimes. 
This was a daring move on the part of 
Antonia, because Sejanus was the recog- 
nized channel of communication with Ti- 
berius; and if her letter had been inter- 
cepted by his secret agents, it would 
probably have cost her her life. Yet, 
somehow, the trusted courier evaded the 


sentinels and delivered Antonia’s letter 
to the emperor. 

Tiberius could not doubt the evidence 
of guilt furnished by his faithful friend 
Antonia, even despite his confidence in 
his minister. He was appalled by the 
disclosures. Yet how was he to proceed 
against Sejanus without arousing the 
minister's suspicions? Sejanus was com- 
mander of the praetorian guard; and by 
virtue of his appointment of the com- 
manders of the several armies he held 
control over them, also. However, the 
emperor rose to the occasion. He pre- 
pared for the Senate a message express- 
ing affection for his minister; at the same 
time he dispatched by his trusted agent 
Macro another letter to the Senate ap- 
pointing Macro prefect of the praetorian 
guard in place of Sejanus. 

On the morning after Macro’s arrival 
in Rome, Sejanus, on his way to the 
Sena‘e, met him, and inquired as to the 
contents of the emperor's letter. Macro 
informed him briefly that it contained the 
authorization of the longed-for tribuni- 
cian power to be conferred by the Senate. 
Sejanus, elated, took his seat in the Sen- 
ate to await the reading of the message. 
Macro, now sure of his ground, entered 
the Senate and delivered the momentous 
letter to the consuls, and immediately 
withdrew to the praetorian camp to take 
over authority as commander of the 
guard, thus forestalling any move Se- 
janus might make to contest his position. 
Sejanus listened eagerly to the reading of 
the letter, waiting for the clause author- 
izing the Senate to confer upon him his 
heart's desire, the tribunician power. But 
to his unutterable amazement the end of 
the letter ordered that he be arrested, 
and kept under guard until Tiberius him- 
self should arrive in Rome! 

Sejanus was stunned out of his wits 
by this sudden blow. When the consul 
Regulus ordered him to come forward, 
he was so dazed that he failed to compre- 
hend the import of the command, which 
had to be thrice repeated. Then he saw 
an officer of the law, Laco, at his side, 
heard the Senate vote the immediate ex- 
ecution of the order, and realized that 
he was no longer a free citizen, but a 
prisoner of the state, on his way to the 
old Tullian dungeon. 

Later in the same day the Senate met, 
and voted that he be condemned to death, 
without any respite or delay. The sen- 
tence was duly executed, and the mighty 
Sejanus was no more. 

The demonstration against the fallen 
minister knew no bounds. The rabble, 
in unrestrained frenzy, heaped all sorts 
of insults and indignities upon his body, 
finally throwing it into the Tiber. For 
a few days the city was in indescribable 
disorder and tumult, and it seemed that 
a reign of terror would ensue. The ad- 
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herents of the dead Sejanus fled, panic- 
stricken, in every direction, seeking ref- 
uge from the infuriated mob, who 
pursued them to destruction, and spared 
not even little children. There was a 
veritable massacre until the fury abated. 
Even the statues of Sejanus throughout 
the city were torn down and broken to 
pieces. But at length peace was restored, 
and the government proceeded to func ion 
in an orderly manner. 

The morning of that fateful day had 
beheld the powerful Sejanus enter the 
Senate expecting to have the imperial 
authority conferred upon him amid the 
acclamations of the people. The evening 
of the same day witnessed his igno- 
minious downfall and utter destruction, 
with none to do him honor, and his very 
name a hissing and reproach. Verily 
Fortune is a fickle goddess, who elevates 
only to abase! 


BOOK NOTES 


Fashions of the Past: Ancient Greek 
Dress. By Dorothy Kent Hill. Balti- 
more: The Walters Art Gallery, 1945. 
Pp. 16. 25c plus postage. 

This attractive brochure is the first of 

a series of booklets on “Fashions of the 

Past,” to be issued by the Walters Art 

Gallery. It consists of a brief and con- 

cise introduction on ancient Greek dress, 

followed by fifteen excellent illustrations, 
photographs of statuettes, statues, reliefs, 
and vase-paintings which are in the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery. The resultant “picture 
book” would delight the heart of any 
high school or college student who is in- 
terested in the history of costume, the 
history of art, or ancient civilization. It 
should prove useful also in the prepara- 
tion of programs for women’s clubs or 

classical societies. —L. B. L. 

The Dance in Classical Times. Illustrat- 
ed from the Collections of the Walters 
Art Gallery. By Dorothy Kent Hill. 
Baltimore: The Walters Art Gallery, 
1945. Pp. 16. 
After a brief but thoughtful introduc- 

tion which gives the untrained observer 

some concept of the difficulty of inter- 
preting dancing figures in Greek art, 

Miss Hill assembles a charming series of 

photographs of representations of the 

dance in sculpture and on vases. Greek, 

Roman, and Etruscan art is represented, 

and the time range is from 600 B. C. to 

200 A. D. There is an amazing variety 

of types of dance, some of them rather 

unusual—e.g., the “scarf dance” of two 
youths on an Etruscan vase. Comments 
under the pictures are very good. In 
the opinion of this reviewer, the pam- 
phlet fills a long-felt need. Even young 
students will enjoy it. —L. B. L. 


25c plus postage. 
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Scientific 
Latin. By George W. Currie. Boston: 
Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 1945. Pp. 118. 
$1.25. 


Essentials of General and 


Professor Currie’s new textbook in 
elementary Latin for persons preparing 
for careers in medicine, veterinary medi- 
cine, pharmacy, nursing, biology, and 
other sciences, is attractive and chal- 
lenging. Constructed for serious students, 
the book is businesslike and to the point, 
from the first page. The essentials of 
Latin grammar are presented in_ the 
twenty-five lessons of Part I, which are 
to be mastered in one semester. Lesson 
vocabularies are large, and are, naturally, 
made up of words of importance for sci- 
entific terminology. Sentences illustrating 
points of syntax have a professional fla- 
“The tablets will be kept in a 
cold place,” “Drugs are sold at a high 
price,” “Let him take five drops provided 


vor—e.g., 


he does not sleep,” “There was no phy- 
sician from whom they could learn,” “Let 
the pill be swallowed with water.” Latin- 
to-English sentences are taken from 
classical writers on scientific subjects. 
Paragraphs in English give information 
on ancient science. Throughout, there is 
persistent emphasis on word study. Part 
Il contains selections from classical 
scientific Latin; and an Appendix pre- 
sen‘s twelve Latin prescriptions for in- 
vocabularies, 
and a few dignified illustrations. The 


terpretation. There are 


book should delight the prospective phy- 
It would be 
interesting to see it in opera‘ion. 


—L. B. L. 


sician, nurse, or scientist. 


Notes And Notices 


SF 


The American Philological Associa- 
tion and the Archaeolocical Institute of 
America met jointly in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on December 27, 28, and 29, 1945. The 
session, the first since the war ban was 
placed upon travel, was well a ten led, 
and the papers were numerous. 

Officers of the American Philological 
Association for 1945 are: President, Levi 
A. Post, Haverford College; Vice-Presi- 
dents, N. W. DeWitt, Toronto Univer- 
sity, and Herbert N. Couch, Brown Uni- 
Editor, John L. Heller, 
University of Minnesota. 

The Linguistic Society of America held 
three regional meetings in December, 
1945, in lieu of one national meeting— 
one on December 28, at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago; one on December 29, at the 
Science Service headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and one on December 31, at 
Hunter College in New York City. 

The Classical 


versity ; 


Association of the 
Atlantic States met with the Middle 


States Association of Colleges and 


THE 


CLASSICAL 
Secondary Schools in New York City 
23 and 24, 1945. 

Items of interest to classicists, appear- 
ing in non-classical periodicals, are the 
following : 


on November 


“Trends in Greek and Latin 
Studies,” by B. L. Ullman, in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Studies in 
Philology, xlii, July, 1945, 403-412; “The 
Classics in he Liberal-Arts College,” by 
Herbert N. Couch, in the Journal of 
Higher Education, xvi, May, 1945, 227- 
232; “Ichabod,” by Charles C. Mierow, 
in the Catholic World, August, 1945, 420. 


MATERIALS 


The Bulletin of the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Classical Teachers, pub- 
lished quarterly during the school year, 
contains interesting articles, notes, and 
practical suggestions for teachers. The 
editors are Miss Edith M. Jackson, of 
the West Chester (Pa.) High School, 
and Miss Elizabeth White, of the Bala- 
Cynwyd (Pa.) Junior High School. 
Teachers outside Pennsylvania may sub- 
scribe for the Bulletin at $1.00 a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to William 
A. Hurwitz, 4701 Wayne Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia 44, Pa. 

Mr. Edward Gans, of 101 West 55th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., announces 
that he has again a supply of Greek and 
Roman coins for sale to teachers and 
other persons interested. Address Mr. 
Gans for further information. 


American Classical 
League Service Bureau 


Please do not send cash through the mails. If 
you send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your 
order. Please use stamps, money orders, or checks. 
The latter should be made payable to the Ameri- 
can Classical League. If a personal check is used, 
please add 5c for the bank service charge. If 
you must defer payment, please pay within 30 
days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by number, 
title, type (poster, mimeograph, pamphlet, etc.). 
Material ordered from the Service Bureau is not 
returnable. After two trips by mail the material is 
too damaged for resale; since the Service Bureau 
is a non-profit-making organization, it cannot ab- 
sorb losses such as this. 

The address of the Service Bureau is Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following new mimeograph: 
620. What Percentage? Tables show- 
ing the distribution of English 
words by language origins, accord- 
ing to the counts of four different 
investigators. Compiled by W. L. 
Carr. 10c. 
The following material, recently pub- 
lished, is available : 
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Mimeograph 

619. To the Muses. By Elma L. Sny- 

der. An ode, in English. Can be 
used as an introduction to a pro- 
gram on the Muses, for assembly, 
classical club, Roman banquet, or 
radio. Can be very effective if 
followed by a “Dance of the 
Muses,” arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. 10c. 


Booklet 


Latin Songs and Carols. 
ertson. 


By J. C. Rob- 
Published by the University of 
Toronto Press, 1945. A new edition 
of an old favorite; about 15 pages of 
the total 64 are new. Price, 45c. 


THE LATIN WALL CALENDAR 


inches in size, and is expertly printed on 
paper of good quality. A plastic spiral 
binding at the top ensures easy handling. 
The 1946 calendar is unified around the 
theme of festivals of the Roman year. 
In addition, one date of importance in 
Roman his'ory is marked in each month. 
Both the Roman and the modern systems 
of dating are used. 


The 1946 wall calendar is 16 by 22 


Numerals are large 
and easily visible from a distance. There 
are large, appropriate illustrations, and 
quotations about the month or festivals 
celebrated in it. Borders and quotations 
are printed in color. Price, $1.35. 


THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 

The Report of the Classical Investiga- 
tion is the result of a comprehensive and 
critical study, over a period of three 
years, of conditions relating to the teach- 
ing of the classics in the secondary 
schools of the United States. It has 
been used extensively in revising curri- 
cula all over the country, and all new 
textbooks are based upon its findings. 
Teachers of o'her subjects have followed 
it as a model. It should have a place 
cn the desk of every teacher of Latin. 
The latest edition is abridged, but it con- 
tains the important chapters on objec- 
tivcs, content, and methods. Price, 50c. 


PROJECTS 


Mimeographs 
i5. Outline for a Vergil Illustration 
Book. 5c. 
23. Topics for a Roman Life Exhibit. 
5c. 


77. Types of Derivative Notebooks. 5c 

102. Suggestions for a Caesar Model 
Exhibit. 10c. 

119. How to Make a Roman Toga. 10c. 

171. How the Romans Dressed. Illus- 
trated. 15c. 

172. The Roman House. 

286. Cicero and His Times. An outline 

for a class project. 5c. 


308. Latin Notebooks. 10c. 


Illustrated. 
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316. Headings for a Notebook for the Classical Names—Suggestions for the card a Valentine sentiment 
Junior High School. | 5c. a Project. 15c. adapted from an epigram of Mar- 
328 “Open House” in the Latin De- 540. A Project on the Odyssey.  10c. tial. Colors, purple and gold. En- 
partment. 10¢. 561. A Bulletin on Bulletin Boards. 10c. velopes to match. Price, 7c per 
346. Plan for a Vergil Notebook.  10c. 564. A Roman Forum of Plaster.  10c. card, 15 for $1.00. 
351. Supplementary Activities of Inter- 566. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions C. A small picture of a Pompeian wall 
est to Latin Clubs. 10c. for making hand puppets, and a painting depicting cupids grinding 
357. The Diary of Jason. A_ sugges- play for them. 10c. grain. Inside the card a Valentine 
tion for the Vergil pupil. 5c. 508. A “Make-It-Yourself” Card Game. sentiment in Latin. Printed in red. 
406. A Roman Style Show.  15c. Directions for making a home- Envelopes to match. Price, 5c per 
418. Directions for Making Attractive made version of the card game, caru. 
Posters for the Bulletin Board. 10c. “The Game of Famous Romans.” ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
434. Directions for Making a Costume 10c. Mimeographs 
of a Roman Legionary Soldier. 5c. 570. Why Study Latin? Material to 317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day 
436. A Latin Room—Suggestions for place on the blackboard over a Program. 5c. 
Design. 15c. period of six weeks. 10c. 422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 
454. Suggestions for Making and Cos- 580. The Morning of the Wedding. A 10c. 
tuming Roman Dolls, and an Eval- Roman fashion show for girls. 10c. 501. A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
uation of the Project. 10c. 590. Latin for Nurses. 10c. Class. 10c. 
482. Possibilities for Project Work in Supplements WASHINGTON'S AND LINCOLN’S 
Comection with Latin and Greek 38. The Project Method in Teaching BIRTHDAYS 
in the Junior and Senior High Latin. 10c. Mimeographs 
Schools. 5c. 48. Concrete Directions for Making a 557. Suggestions for a Program on Feb- 
485. Family Groups of Latin-Derived Model of a Roman House. 10c. ruary 22. 10c. 
English Words That Can Be Il- Pictures 588. Cicero Walks with Washington and 
lustrated on Posters. 10c. Available from the Service Bureau are Lincoln at Midnight. A short play 
493. Titles for the Headings of Pages free lists of over 300 pictures (3c each), in English. 10c. 
in a Scrapbook Entitled *Prac- useful in the preparation of scrapbooks. NEW YEAR'S DAY AND JANUARY 
tical Uses of Latin.” 10c. Radio Scripts Mimeograph 
522. Directions for the Construction of For radio projects see THE CLASSICAL 589. A January Program. 10c. 
Marionettes and a Stage for Them. Ovuttook for November, 1945, page 23. Article 
10c. VALENTINE CARDS Article from THe CLAssicaL OUTLOOK. 
538. A List of the State Flowers of the M. A picture of a Roman mosaic showing Verbal Magic in New Year's 
United States, together with Their a cupid driving a dolphin. Inside Greetings. January, 1941. 10c. 


Head All 


The Classical Outlook, $1 per yr. 
The Classical Journal, $2 per yr. 
The Classical Weekly, $2 per yr. 


Combination Subscription Rate for All 


Three... $4.50 


(Except for persons in the territory of the 
Classical Association of the 


Pacific States) 


Address the secretary of your regional 


LEADERSHIP 
IN 
LATIN 


— for more than twenty years — 


continues in 


LATIN FOR 
AMERICANS 


Develops to more opportune levels for American boys 
and girls today those values of the study of Latin which 


classical association, or relate to the American way of life and its ancient origins. 


FIRST BOOK 
$1.84 


SECOND BOOK 


American Classical League $2.40 
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MODERN AMERICA | 


Do Your Second-year Students 
. . . where winged Pegasus looks down upon Read Latin for Sense? 
a filling stat'on 
® If they do, you'll be sending them 
on to third-year Latin, to French, 
Spanish, Russian, or whatever other 
language they may later study, with 

a priceless skill. 


. « an automobile is named after a Greek god 


. and the ancient pillars of the Parthenon are 


reflected in the post office on Main Street © If they don’t, wouldn’t this coming 


spring term—their fourth term of 
Latin in which for the first time the 
bulk of their work is precisely read- 
ing—be an ideal time for special 
training in good reading habits? 


COMPREHENSION READINGS 
FOR SECOND-YEAR LATIN, 


by John Flagg Gummere, gives teach- 

ers practical help in developing such 

habits. If you don’t know this book, 
ask for an examination copy. 


To understand contemporary culture, your students should 
have a knowledge of 


CLASSICAL MYTHS THAT 
LIVE TODAY 


bv Frances E. Sabin List $2.16 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Scott, Foresman and Co. 


4 Chicago 5 Atlanta3 Dallas1 New York 10 
San Francisco 


A Modern High School Latin Program 


Foundation texts 


CARR AND HADZSITS 
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A Latin Book for Beginners 
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A Second Latin Book 


WEDECK 
THIRD YEAR LATIN 


CARR AND WEDECK 
LATIN POETRY 


PHARR 
VERGIL’S AENEID, Books I-VI 


Extensive Reading texts 


BROWN 
MODERN LATIN CONVERSA- 
TION 


MAXEY 


ACTA MUCIORUM* 
A Second Latin Reader 


CORNELIA* 


FAY 
CAROLUS ET MARIA* 


MAXEY AND FAY 
A NEW LATIN PRIMER* 


*In the Heath-Chicago Latin Series 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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